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day. Thus Boll is in essential agreement with the religionsgeschichtliche 
Schick of interpretation, although he differs from certain well-known repre- 
sentatives of the school when he connects Revelation genetically with con- 
temporary Hellenicism instead of looking to distant Babylonia for the 
sources of the apocalyptist's fanciful pictures. 

This undoubtedly is a step in the right direction, but the problem needs 
much more thorough treatment than it receives in this monograph. The 
syncretism of Revelation is far too complex to be defined in terms of any 
single factor. Contemporary astral notions certainly did form one of its 
constituent elements, but it contained much more than these — more indeeed 
that was of truly Hellenistic origin. For example, its proposed disposal of 
the persecuting emperor and his followers shows a considerable admixture 
of Orphic imagery, not to mention numerous Jewish features and certain 
new ventures of the imagination on the part of Christians. Unless the 
reader keeps in mind this larger task, this brochure may easily lead to an 
overestimate of the astrological elements in Revelation. This is a danger 
which Boll himself has not always succeeded in avoiding. 

Shirley Jackson Case 
University op Chicago 



Bibliotheca di Filologia Classica. Paolo Silenziario. By Alessandro 
Venieeo. Catania: Francesco Battiato, 1916. Pp. vii+368. 

The author, prosecuting the eterno lavoro of a translation of the entire 
anthology, was unable to find a monograph which would satisfy his curiosity 
about Paulus Silentiarius. He accordingly collected a library (catalogued 
in his appended bibliography) and made one. It consists of a readable 
introduction on the life of Paulus, on the age of Justinian in relation to 
literature, and on the epigrammatists of the sixth century, followed by 
an Italian translation of all the extant epigrams and the description of St. 
Sophia, etc., with critical and exegetical notes on the Greek text, which is 
not reprinted. The translation follows the original closely and is, so far as 
I have tested it, correct. Its literary quality I do not presume to estimate. 
The meter is apparently the elegiac of the original. I cannot "scan" it, 
nor can I scan Carducci's Alcaics. Does this indicate a fundamental differ- 
ence in the rhythmic sense of the modern Italian classicist, or does he aim 
only at reproducing the general effect of ancient meters? The apparent 
impossibility of obtaining an intelligible answer to this simple question is 
one of many minor obstacles to the cosmopolitanization of culture. It will 
not worry the "verse libertines." 

The commentary is a convenient compilation of the notes of Jacobs, 
Brunck, Dubner, Stadtmuller, Sternbach, Mallet, and Gollnisch, with addi- 
tions from the author's own reading. There are many parallels from 
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Horace and from Latin elegiac and erotic poetry, which are sometimes 

treated as conscious imitations. Students of the anthology will welcome 

this useful, if not definitive, monograph. 

Paul Shorey 
University of Chicago 



Olympiodorus fra Alexandria og Hans Commentar til Platons Phaidon. 
By William Norvin. Gyldendalske Boghandel: Kobenhavn 
og Kristiania, 1915. Pp. 345. 

Dr. Norvin, who edited the new Teubner text of Olympiodorus on the 
Phaedo, avails himself of the familiarity with his author thus acquired to 
write a book about him. Three hundred and forty-five pages of twentieth- 
century prose is a considerable gloss on 244 pages of sixth-century com- 
mentary on a single dialogue of Plato. But as Dr. Norvin points out, the 
neo-Platonic commentators in the mass represent an important movement 
of scholarship and thought. And his comprehensive study of the methods 
and ideas of Olympiodorus is a contribution to that complete and systematic 
interpretation of the whole school which is one of the chief tasks yet remain- 
ing for the historians of Greek philosophy. 

Dr. Norvin's clear, fluent, and copious exposition makes pleasant and 
easy reading for anyone at all interested in the subject. An introductory 
chapter describes the neo-Platonic exegesis generally with discriminating 
characterization of the schools of Alexandria and Athens. Chaps, ii-ix 
inclusive follow the commentary step by step, and, though entirely intelli- 
gible by themselves, could be critically read and estimated only with the text 
of Olympiodorus in hand. Dr. Norvin's analysis is in the main faithful 
and exact, and amply sufficient for his purpose — the elucidation of Olympio- 
dorus. He might perhaps have given a little more aid to the student who 
consults Olympiodorus only for assistance in the interpretation of the 
Phaedo. There is space for but one illustration — the well-known harmony 
passage, 93A f ., which is, I think, rarely if ever quite correctly interpreted. 
It is in fact a characteristically subtle Platonic argument from hypothesis. 
The unreality of the hypothesis, as Plato points out in Philebus 42E, does not 
in such cases invalidate the reasoning. // harmony admits of more or less, 
the soul as harmony would be more of a harmony when further harmonized 
by the indwelling harmony of virtue. It would then be more a soul, which is 
impossible. Therefore it is not a harmony. The hypothesis that the soul is 
a harmony is refuted by the absurdity of its consequences. The hypothesis 
or assumption that harmony admits of more or less is merely a means to the 
end. The impossibility that works the refutation here might, if the argu- 
ment had been differently turned, have been the impossibility of degrees in 
harmony, not in the soul. And so it is often taken. But Plato in fact works 
the argument the other way. Neither Burnet, whom Norvin apparently does 



